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DEAN TUCKEE'S PAMPHLET. 

"A LETTER FROM A MERCHANT IN LONDON TO HIS NEPHEW IN 
NORTH AMERICA," 1766. 

(Continued from page 322.) 

But as you Americans do not chuse to remember any 
thing, which we have done for you ; — though we, and our 
Children shall have Cause to remember it till latest Pos- 
terity ; — let us come to the Topic, which you yourselves do 
wish to rest your Cause upon, and which you imagine to be 
the Sheet Anchor of your State Vessel. "You are not 
represented ; and you are Two Millions : therefore you 
ought not to be taxed." We are not represented ; and we 
are Six Millions: therefore we ought not to be taxed. 
Which now, even in your own Sense of Things, have most 
Eeason to complain? And which Grievance, if it be a 
Grievance, deserves first to be redressed. 1 Be it therefore 
supposed, that an Augmentation ought to take place in our 
House of Commons, in order to represent in Parliament the 
prodigious Numbers of British Subjects hitherto unrepre- 
sented. In this Case the first Thing to be done, is to settle 
the Proportion. And therefore if Two Millions (the Num- 
ber of Persons actually represented at present) require Five 
hundred and Pifty-eight Representatives (which I think is 
the Number of our modern House of Commons) how many 
will Six Millions require ? — The Answer is, that they will 
require One thousand Six hundred and Seventy-four Repre- 
sentatives. Now this is the first Augmentation, which is to 

1 By all means redress your own Grievances. If you are not just to your 
own People, how can we trust you ? We ask no Eepresentation among 
you. But if you have any thing wrong among yourselves, rectify it, 
and do not make one Injustice a Precedent & Plea for doing another. 
That would be increasing Evil in the World instead of diminishing it. 
[B. R] 
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be made to our List of Parliament Men. And after the 
Increase, we are to be furnished, by the same Rule of Pro- 
portion, with Five hundred and Fifty-eight more from the 
Colonies. So that the total Numbers will be Two thousand, 
Seven hundred and Ninety Representatives in Parlia- 
ment ! * A goodly Number truly ! and very proper for the 
Dispatch of Business ! Oh, the Decency and Order of such 
an Assembly ! The Wisdom and ' Gravity of Two thou- 
sand, Seven hundred and Ninety Legislators all met to- 
gether in one Room ! "What a Pity is it, that so hopeful a 
Project should not be carried into immediate Execution ! 2 

But, my noble Senator ; — for certainly you yourself must 
figure away in such an august Assembly ; — permit an old 
Man to reveal one Secret to you, before you proceed any 
farther in your representing Scheme : viz. That the Com- 
plaint itself of being unrepresented, is entirely false and 
groundless. For both the Six Millions at home, and the 
Two Millions in the Colonies, are all represented already. 
This perhaps may startle you : but nevertheless this is the 
Fact. And though I have hitherto used a different Lan- 
guage merely to accommodate myself to your Ideas, and to 
confute your Folly in your own "Way, I must now tell 
you, that every Member of Parliament represents you and 
me, and our Interests in all essential Points, just as much 
as if we had voted for him. For though one Place, or one 
Set of Men may elect, and send him up to Parliament, yet, 
when once he becomes a Member, he is then the equal 
Guardian of all. 3 And he ought not, by the Duty of his 
Office, to shew a Preference to his own Town, City, or 
County, but in such Cases only, where a Preference shall 

1 You need not be concern'd about the Number to be added from 
America. "We do not desire to come among you. — But you may make 
some Eoom for your own additional Members by removing those that 
are sent by the rotten Burroughs. [B. F.] 

' This Banter very useless & silly. [B. F.] 

3 In the same Manner M r Dean, are the Pope & Cardinals Representa- 
tives of the whole Christian Church. Why don't you obey them ? 
[B. F.] 
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not interfere with the general Good. Nay, he ought in 
Conscience to give his Vote in Parliament against the Sense, 
and against the Instructions of his Electors, if he should 
think in his Conscience, that what they require, is wrong 
in itself, is illegal or injurious, and detrimental to the public 
"Welfare. This then being the Case, it therefore follows, 
that our Birminghams, Manchesters, Leeds, Halifaxes, &c. 
and your Bostons, New-Yorks, and Philadelphias, are all as 
really, though not so nominally represented, as any Part 
whatsoever of the British Empire : — And that each of these 
Places have in Fact, instead of one or two, not less than 
Five hundred and Fifty-eight Guardians in the British 
Senate. 1 A Number abundantly sufficient, as far as human 
Prudence can suggest, or the present imperfect State of 
Things will permit, for the Security of our Bights, and the 
Preservation of our Liberties. 

But perhaps you will say, That though it may be a Sena- 
tor's Duty to regard the Whole rather than a Part, and to 
be the equal Protector of all ; — yet he will, in fact, regard 
that most, which can best promote his own Interest, and 
secure his Election another Time. It may be so : — For 
who can guard against all Possibility of Danger ? And 
what System can there be devised, but may be attended 
with Inconveniences and Imperfections in some Respect, or 
other ? — Nevertheless, if your general Objection proves any 
Thing, it proves a great deal too much : For it proves, that 
no Man ought to pay any Tax, but that only, to which the 
Member of his Town, City, or County hath particularly 
assented : — because all other Members being chose by other 
Persons, and not by him, and perhaps by Persons of an oppo- 

1 What occasion is there then, my dear Sir, of being at the Trouble 
of Elections ? The Peers alone would do as well for our Guardians tho' 
chosen by the King or born such. If their present Number is too small, 
his Majesty may be good enough to add 558, or make the present House 
of Commons & their Heirs Male Peers for ever. If having a Vote in 
Elections would be of no use to us, how is it of any to you. — Elections 
are the Cause of much Tumult, Riot, Contention & Mischief; get rid 
of them at once & forever. [B. F.] 
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site Interest, are therefore not his Representatives, and con- 
sequently not the true Guardians of his Property. — Being 
therefore without a Representative in such a Parliament, he is 
under no Obligation to obey its Laws, or pay any of its Taxes, 1 
Where now, my Friend, will you turn ? And what can 
you do, to extricate yourself from the Difficulties which 
arise on all Sides on this Occasion ? Tou cannot turn about, 
and say, that the other Representatives, whom this Man 
never chose, and for whom he had no Vote to give, and 
against whom perhaps he had particular Exceptions, have 
nevertheless a Right of taxing him, because he makes a 
Part of the Body Politic implied in, and concluded by the 
rest ; — you cannot say this, because the Doctrine of Impli- 
cation is the very Thing to which you object, and against 
which you have raised so many Batteries of popular Noise 
and Clamour. 2 Nay, as the Objection is entirely of your 
own making, it must go still further : for if your Argu- 
ment is good for any thing, it is as good for North America 
as it is for Great Britain : and consequently you must main- 
tain, that all those in your several Provinces who have no 
Votes 8 (and many Thousands of such there are) and also 
all those Votes, whose Representatives did not expressly 
consent to the Act of your Assemblies for raising any of 
your own provincial Taxes, — ought not to be compelled to 

1 You seem to take your Nephew for a Simpleton, M r Dean. Every- 
one who votes for a Eepresentative knows & intends that the Majority is 
to govern ; and that the Consent of the Majority is to be understood as 
the Consent of the whole & that being ever the Case in all deliberative 
Assemblies. [B. F.] 

1 How far, my dear Sir, would you yourself carry the Doctrine of 
Implication. If important Positions are to be imply' d when not ex- 
press' d, I suppose you can have no Objection to their being imply' d 
where some Expression countenances the Implication. If you should 
say to a Friend, I am your humble Servant, Sir, ought he to imply from 
thence that you will clean his Shoes? [B. F.] 

8 No Freeholder in North America is without a Vote. Many who 
have no Freeholds have nevertheless a Vote, w* indeed I do not think 
was necessary to be allowed. [B. F.] 
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pay them. These now are the happy Consequences of your 
own Principles, fairly, clearly, and evidently deduced : "Will 
you abide by them ? x 

But however, not to push you into more Absurdities of 
this Kind, let us wave the present Point, and come to 
another. For, after all your doleful Complaints, what if it 
should appear, that these Five hundred and Fifty-eight 
Parliamentary Guardians, who represent you only by 
Implication, have, in Fact, been kinder and more bountiful to 
you Americans, than they have been to their own British 
Voters, whom they represent by Nomination? And, what 
if even this Argument, so full of Sorrow and Lamentation, 
should at last be retorted upon you, and made to conclude, 
like all the rest, the very Eeverse of what you intended ? 
This, I believe, is what you little expected : but neverthe- 
less, this is the Case. For if there be any Partiality to be 
complained of in the Conduct of the British Parliament, it 
will appear to be a Partiality in Favour of the Colonies, and 
against the Mother Country. — Do you demand my Author- 
ity for this Assertion ? I will give it you : The Statutes of 
the Realm are my Authority ; and surely you cannot de- 
mand a better. By these then it will appear, that a Colo- 
nist, and consequently subordinate to the Mother Country 
in the very Nature of Things, is nevertheless put upon a 
better Footing, in many Respects, than an Inhabitant of 
Great Britain. By these it will appear, that the Parliament, 
like an over indulgent Parent to a favourite, froward Child, 
hath been continually heaping Favours upon you, which we 
were not permitted to taste. Thus, for Example, you have 
your Choice, whether you will accept of my Price for your 
Tobacco, — or after bringing it here, whether you will carry 
it away, and try your Fortune at another Market : 2 but I 

1 Not of our Principles but of what you are pleas' d to imagine such. 
[B. F.] 

2 A great Kindness this, to oblige me first to bring it here that the 
Expence of another Voyage & Freight may deter me from carrying it 
away, & oblige me to take the Price you are pleas'd to offer. [B. F.] 
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have no alternative allowed, being obliged to buy yours at 
your own Price ; or else pay sucb a Duty for the Tobacco 
of other Countries, as must amount to a Prohibition. 1 Nay, 
in order to favour your Plantations, I am not permitted to 
plant this Herb on my own Estate, though the Soil should 
be ever so proper for it. 2 Again, the same Choice, and the 
same Alternative are allowed to you, and denied to me, in 
regard to Eice; with this additional Advantage, that in 
many Respects you need not bring it into England at all, 
unless you are so minded. 3 — And what will you say in Rela- 
tion to Hemp ? The Parliament now gives you a Bounty 
of 8 1. per Ton for exporting your Hemp from North 
America ; 4 but will allow me nothing for growing it here 

1 You lay a Duty on the Tobacco of other Countries, because you 
must pay Money for that, but get ours in Exchange for your Manu- 
factures. [B. F.] 

* Tobacco is not permitted to be planted in England, lest it sh d inter- 
fere with Corn necessary for your Subsistence. [B. F.] 

8 Eice you cannot raise. It requires 11 Months, your Summer is too 
short. Nature not the Law denies you this Product. [B. F.] 

4 Did ever any North American bring his Hemp to England for 
this Bounty? We have yet not enough for our own Consumption. 
We begin to make our own Cordage. You want to suppress that 
Manufacture & would do it by getting the raw Material from us : 
You want to be supply' d with Hemp for your Manufactures, & Bussia 
demands Money. These were the Motives for giving what you are 
pleased to call a Bounty to us. We thank you for your Bounties. 
We love you & therefore must be oblig'd to you for being good to your- 
selves. — You do not encourage raising Hemp in England, because you 
know it impoverishes the richest Ground ; your Land Owners are all 
against it. — What you call Bounties given by Parliament and the So- 
ciety are nothing more than Inducements offered us, to induce us to 
leave Employments that are more profitable & engage in such as would 
be less so without your Bounty ; to quit a Business profitable to our- 
selves and engage in one that shall be profitable to you ; — this is the true 
Spirit of all your Bounties. Your Duties on foreign Articles are from 
the same Motives. Pitch, Tar & Turpentine used to cost you 5£ a Bar- 
rel when you had them from Foreigners who us'd you ill into the Bar- 
gain, thinking you could not do without them. You gave a Bounty of 
5/ a Barrel to the Colonies, & they have brought you such Plenty as to 
reduce the Price to 10/ a Barrel. Take back your Bounties when you 
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in England ; nay, will tax me very severely for fetching it 
from any other Country ; though it be an Article most es- 
sentially necessary for all the Purposes of Shipping and 
Navigation. Moreover in respect to the Culture of Raw 
Silk, you have an immense Parliamentary Premium for that 
Purpose; and you receive farther Encouragements from 
our Society for Arts and Sciences, which is continually 
adding fresh Rewards: — but I can receive no Encourage- 
ment either from the one, or from the other, to bear my 
Expences at first setting out ; — though most undeniably the 
white Mulberry-Trees can thrive as well on my Grounds, as 
they can in Switzerland, Brandenburgh, Denmark, or Swe- 
den, where vast Quantities are now raising. Take another 
instance: Why shall not I be permitted to buy Pitch, Tar, 
and Turpentine, — without which I cannot put my Ships to 
Sea ; — and Indigo, so useful in many Manufactures ; — why 
shall not I be permitted to purchase these Articles wherever 
I can, the best in their kind, and on the best Terms ? — No, 
I shall not ; for though they are all raw Materials, which 
therefore ought to have been imported Duty free, yet I am 
restrained by an heavy Duty, almost equal to a Prohibition, 
from purchasing them any where, but from you : — Whereas 
you on the contrary, are paid a Bounty for selling these 
very Articles, at the only Market, in which you could sell 
them to Advantage, viz. the English. 1 

please, since you upbraid us with them. Buy your Indigo, Pitch Silk 
& Tobacco where you please, & let us buy our Manufactures where we 
please. I fancy we shall be Gainers. — I am sick of these forged Obligations. 

As to the great Kindness of these 558 Parliamentary Guardians of 
American Privileges, who can forbear smiling that has seen the Naviga- 
tion Act, the Hatter's Act, the Steel, Hammer & Slit Iron Acts, & 
numberless others restraining our Trade, obstructing our Manufactures, 
& forbidding us the Use of the Gifts of God & Nature. Hopeful Guar- 
dians truly ! Can it be imagined that if we had a reasonable Share in 
electing them from time to time they would thus have us'd us ? [B. F.] 

1 Those who have not the Statutes at large, may see the Things here 
referred to, and many others of the like Sort, in Crouche's or Saxby's 
Book of Bates. 1 

1 See the Statutes too for the Navigation Act. [B. F.] 
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Much more might have been said on this Subject : and 
the like Observations might have been extended to the 
Sugar Colonies. But I forbear. — For indeed enough has 
been said already (and as it exposes our Partiality and In- 
fatuation a little severely, perhaps too much) — in order to 
prove to the World, that of all People upon Earth, you have 
the least Reason to complain. 

— But complain you will : And no sooner is one Recital 
of imaginary Grievances silenced and confuted ; 1 but, like 
the Hydra in the Fable, up starts another. Let us see 
therefore, what is your next Objection, which I think, is the 
last, that with all your Zeal, and Good-will, you are able to 
muster up. — " The Inexpediency and Excessiveness of such 
a Tax ! a Tax ill-timed in itself, and ill digested ! unseason- 
ably laid on ! and exceeding all Rules of Proportion in 
regard to the Abilities of those, who are to pay it!" 2 

Now, my Friend, had there been any Truth in these As- 
sertions, which I shall soon make to appear, that there is 
not ; — but had there been ; — the Plea itself comes rather of 
the latest, and out of Place, from you ; — from you, I say, 
who peremptorily object to the very Power and Authority of 
the British Parliament of laying any internal Taxes upon the 
Colonies, great or Small, or at any Time seasonable, or un- 
seasonable. And therefore, had you been able to have 
proved the Illegality of such a Tax, it would have been 
quite superfluous to have informed us afterwards, that this 
Usurpation of your Rights and Liberties was either an exces- 
sive, or an unseasonable Usurpation. But as you have failed 
in this first Point; nay, as all your own Arguments have 
proved the very reverse of what you intended; — and veryprob- 
ably, as you yourself was not originally quite satisfied with the 
Justice of your Cause; — and must have seen abundant Reason 
before this Time to have altered your former hasty, and rash 

1 It is your Confutations that are imaginary. [B. F.] 

2 All these Objections were only to show how unequal the Parliam' was 
to the Business of Taxing the Colonies if the Eight had been with them, 
from their Ignorance of Circumstances & Abilities. [B. F.] 
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Opinion ; — I will therefore wave the Advantage, and now de- 
bate the Point with you, as though you had acknowledged 
the Parliamentary Right of Taxation, and only excepted to 
the Quantum, or the Mode, the Time, or the Manner of it. 1 
Now two Things are here to be discussed; first, the 
pretended Excessiveness of the Tax ; secondly, the TJn- 
seasonableness of it. As to the Excessiveness of the Stamp 
Duties, the Proof of this must depend upon the Proof 
of a previous Article, viz. the relative Poverty and In- 
ability of those, who are to pay it. But how do you pro- 
pose to make out this Point ? And after having given 
us for some Years past such displays of your growing 
Riches and increasing Magnificence, as perhaps never any 
People did in the same Space of Time ; how can you now 
retract and call yourselves a poor People ? Remember, my 
young Man, the several Expostulations I had with your de- 
ceased Father on the prodigious Increase of American 
Luxury. And what was his Reply ? Why, that an Increase 
of Luxury was an inseparable Attendant on an Increase of 
Riches; And that, if I expected to continue my North 
American Trade, I must suit my Cargo to the Taste of my 
Customers ; and not to my own old-fashioned Notions of 
the Parsimony of former Days, when America was a poor 
Country. Remember therefore the Orders given by 
him, and afterwards by you, to have your Assortment 
of Goods made richer, and finer every Year. And are 
your Gold and Silver Laces; — your rich Brocades, Silks, 
and Velvets ; — your Plate, and China, and Jewels ; — 
your Coaches and Equipages; — your sumptuous Furni- 
ture, Prints, and Pictures. — Are all these Things now laid 
aside? Have you no Concerts, or Assemblies, no Play 
Houses, or Gaming Houses now subsisting ? Have you put 
down your Horse Races and other such like Sports and Di- 
versions ? and is the Luxury of your Tables, and the Variety 
and Profusion of your Wines and Liquors quite banished 

1 We see in you abundance of Self Conceit, but no convincing Argu- 
ment. [B. F.] 
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from among you ? 1 — These are the Questions, which you 
ought to answer, before an Estimate can be made of your 
relative Poverty, or before any Judgment can be formed 
concerning the Excessiveness of the Tax. 

But I have not yet done with you on this Head. Eor 
even though you were poor (which you know, you are not, 
compared with what you were Thirty Tears ago) it may 
nevertheless happen, that our relative Poverty may be found 
to be greater than yours. And if so, when a new Burthen 
is to be laid on, the proper Question is, which of these two 
Sorts of poor People, is the best able, or, if you please, the 
best unable to bear it ? — especially if it be taken into the 
Account, that this additional Load is an American Burthen, 
and not a British one. Be it therefore granted, according 
to what you say, that you are Two Millions of Souls : be it 
also allowed, as it is commonly asserted, that the Public 
Debt of the several Provinces amounts to about 800,000 1. 
Sterling : and in the next Place, be it supposed, for Argu- 
ment's sake, that were this general Debt equally divided 
Among the Two Millions, each Individual would owe about 
the Value of Eight Shillings. Thus stands the Account on 
one side. 2 Now we in Britain are reckoned to be about 

1 This should be a Caution to Americans how they indulge for the future 
in British Luxuries. See here British Generosity ! The People who have 
made you poor by their worthless I mean useless Commodities, would now 
make you poorer by Taxing you : And from the very Inability you have 
brought on yourselves by a Partiality for their Fashions & Modes of 
Living, of which they have had the whole Profit, would now urge your 
Ability to pay the Taxes they are pleas' d to impose. Keject then their Com- 
merce as well as their pretended Power of Taxing. Be frugal & industrious, 
& you will be free. — The Luxury of your Tables, which could be known to 
the English onlybyyour hospitably entertaining, is by these grateful Guests 
nowmade a Charge against you, & given as a Eeason for taxing you. [B. F.] 

2 1 have heard, M r Dean, that you have studied Political Arithmetick 
more than Divinity, but by this Sample of it I fear to very little pur- 
pose. If personal Service were the Matter in Question, out of so many 
Millions of Souls so many Men might be expected, whether here or in 
America. But when raising Money is the Question, It is not the Num- 
ber of Souls but the Wealth in Possession, that shows the Ability. If 
we were twice as numerous as the People of England it would not follow 
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Eight Millions of Souls ; and we owe almost One hundred 
and forty-four Millions of Money : which Debt, were it 
equally divided among us, would throw a Burthen upon 
each Person of about 18 1. Sterling. This then being the 
State of the Case on both sides ; would it be so capital an 
Offence ? would it be High-Treason in us to demand of you, 
who owe so little, to contribute equally with ourselves, who 
owe so much, towards the public Expences ; — and such Ex- 
pences too as you were the Cause of creating ? 1 "Would it be 
a Crime of a Nature so very heinous and diabolical, as to call 
forth the hottest of your Rage and Fury ? Surely no : — 
And yet, my gentle Friend, we do not so much as ask 
you to contribute equally with ourselves, we only demand, 
that you would contribute something. 2 — And what is this 
something ? why truly it is, that when we raise about 
Eight Millions of Money annually upon Eight Millions 
of Persons, we expect, that you would contribute One hun- 
dred thousand Pounds (for the Stamp Duty upon the 
Continent alone, without comprehending the Islands, cannot 
possibly amount to more) I say, we expect, that you should 
contribute One hundred thousand Pounds to be raised on Two 
Millions : that is, when each of us pays, one with another, 
Twenty Shillings per Head, we expect, that each of you 
should pay the Sum of One Shilling ! Blush ! blush for shame 
at your perverse and scandalous Behaviour ! 3 — Words still 
more keen, and perhaps more just, are ready to break forth, 
through an honest Indignation : — but I suppress them. 

that we are half as able. There are Numbers of single Estates in Eng- 
land each worth a hundred of ours, the best in N. A. The City of 
London alone is worth all the Provinces of N. America. [B. F.] 

1 This Lie is forever repeated by these Writers. [B. F.] 

2 The Colonies have ever been willing & ready to contribute in Pro- 
portion to their Ability, & have done it in various ways. [B. F.] 

3 Blush for shame at your own Ignorance M r Dean, who do not know 
that the Colonies haves Taxes & heavy ones of their own to pay, to 
support their own Civil & military Establishments ! and that the Shil- 
lings should not be reckon' d upon Heads, but upon Pounds. There 
never was a sillier Argument. [B. F.] 

(To be continued.) 



